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Common  Pishes  of  Pennsylvania 

*_A  brief  description  together  with  color  plates  of 
the  more  common  fishes  inhabiting  the 
inland  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
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If  you  would  catch  more  fish— kill  less! 


PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


"A  trout  stream  without  any  trout 
is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.” 


Copyright,  1937,  by 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Fish  for  the  fun  of  fishing! 

A full  creel  is  like  a weight  on  the  shoulder  and  the  mind  of  the 
thinking  angler;  for  if  he  thinks,  he  will  know  that  he  is  taking 
more  than  his  share,  and  in  so  doing  is  depleting  the  source  of 
future  sport  for  himself  and  brother  anglers.  Better  one  or  two 
good  fish  in  the  creel  with  the  rest  carefully  put  back  as  an  in- 
vestment in  future  sport  — or  better  yet,  leave  the  creel  at  home! 
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EACH  year  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a descrip- 
tive list  of  the  more  common  fishes  inhabiting  Pennsylvania 
waters.  There  has  been  some  confusion  on  identification — made 
worse  by  careless  application  of  local  names — and  it  was  felt  that 
there  should  be  some  authentic  listing  which  would  give  the 
angler  definite  and  correct  information.  To  meet  this  demand,  the 
Board  decided  to  issue  this  booklet  showing  our  more  common 
fishes  in  their  natural  colors.  The  paintings  were  made  by  the 
nationally  famed  artist,  Fred  Everett,  using  live  fish,  all  of  which 
were  caught  from  their  native  haunts  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  and 
were  used  as  models,  and  are,  therefore,  authentic  reproductions. 
The  descriptive  material  is  necessarily  somewhat  brief,  as  lengthy 
discussion  seemed  unnecessary  with  the  life-like  natural  reproduc- 
tions of  the  fish. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  hopes  that  the  sportsman,  the 
student  and  the  naturalist  will  be  able  to  acquire  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  information  on  the  fish  of  our  state  so  that,  when  he 
is  on  the  stream,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  properly  identifying 
the  various  species.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this  little  booklet  may 
help  to  standardize  use  of  the  correct  names  for  the  different  species, 
and  discourage  the  use  of  confusing  local  ones.  The  names  used 
in  the  text  are  those  approved  by  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
which  in  recognition  of  the  need  therefor,  has  had  for  several  years 
a committee  on  standardization  of  names. 
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BROOK  TROUT 

( Salvelinius  fontinalis ) 

The  brook  trout  or  charr  is  the  only  stream  trout  native  to  Pennsylvania.  The  color 
varies  greatly  with  environment.  Generally  in  densely  shaded  streams  it  is  considerably 
darker  than  in  open  waters,  and  the  markings  are  also  affected  by  the  type  of  food  and 
bottom.  The  small  brilliant  red  spots  and  microscopic  scales,  scarcely  visible,  are  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  It  apparently  cannot  withstand  the  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion as  well  as  the  brown  or  rainbow,  and  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  many  of  its 
former  haunts,  being  confined  mainly  to  the  smaller  and  colder  mountain  and  spring 
runs.  Likewise,  the  average  size  is  smaller  than  either  the  brown  or  rainbow.  Spawning 
season,  October  and  November;  period  of  incubation,  50  to  100  days,  depending  on 
condition  and  temperature  of  water.  The  principal  food  of  all  but  very  large  specimens 
is  aquatic  insects,  which  is  true  also  of  the  brown  and  rainbow.  A persistent  feeder, 
taking  both  dry  and  wet  flies,  but  he  does  not  break  water  after  being  hooked.  Other 
names:  "Eastern,”  "native,”  "speckled,”  "square  tail,”  and  "coaster.” 

BROWN  TROUT 

(Salmo  jario ) 

The  brown  trout  was  first  introduced  from  Germany  in  1884  by  Count  Von  Behr,  and 
later  from  Loch.Leven  and  other  waters  of  Great  Britain.  Today  these  two  parent  stocks 
have  largely  lost  their  separate  identity.  The  red  spots  are  larger  and  less  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  brook,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional black  spots,  and  the  scales,  though  small,  are  plainly  visible  to  the  eye.  The  body 
is  more  round  and  less  compressed  than  in  the  brook  trout.  It  is  adaptable  to  many 
waters  from  which  the  brook  trout  has  disappeared  and  is  at  home  in  the  larger  fast 
flowing  streams,  and  occasionally  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Spawning  and  incubation  periods 
the  same  as  for  brook  trout.  A moody  feeder,  but  a good  fly  fish  and  one  that  can 
survive  hard  fishing  better  than  either  brook  or  rainbow.  Often,  but  not  always,  leaps 
after  being  hooked.  Other  names:  "German,”  "German  brown,”  "Von  Behr,”  and 
Loch  Leven. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

(Salmo  irideus) 

The  rainbow,  gamest  of  fresh  water  trout,  was  introduced  from  the  Pacific  Slope.  Early 
plantings  were  disappointing,  but  lately  the  fish  has  become  more  acclimated  to  Penn- 
sylvania environment,  apparently  losing  some  of  his  inclination  to  migrate,  and  is  now 
established  in  many  of  our  large  fast  moving  mountain  streams,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds.  The  rainbow  is  distinguished  from  the  brook  and  brown  in  that  it  has 
only  black  spots  and  carries  them  back  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  scales  are  more  prominent, 
and  on  reaching  adult  stage,  the  rainbow  stripe  becomes  pronounced  on  its  silvery  sides. 
The  head  and  jaws  are  relatively  smaller  and  the  eye  larger  than  in  either  of  the  other 
trout,  and  the  body  deeper  and  more  compressed.  Although  a spring  spawner  in  its 
native  habitat,  it  usually  spawns  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time  as  the  brook  and 
brown.  The  rainbow  grows  rapidly  and  attains  a larger  maximum  size  than  either  of 
the  others.  A good  fly  fish  that  commonly  leaps  spectacularly  after  being  hooked.  Other 
names:  "California  trout,”  "salmon  trout.” 
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LARGE-MOUTHED  BLACK  BASS 

( Micro pterus  salmoides) 

The  color  of  the  large-mouth  is  more  greenish  shading  into  white  or  pale  yellow  on 
the  belly,  while  the  overmarkings  assume  the  form  of  a lacy  black  longitudinal  line 
along  the  sides  from  head  to  tail — usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  species.  The 
spawning  period  is  the  same  for  both  basses,  but  the  large-mouthed  bass  is  not  as  par- 
ticular in  building  its  nest,  often  making  it  at  the  foot  of  a submerged  log  or  stump  on 
aquatic  vegetation  over  a mud  bottom.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a nest  to  produce  15,000 
young,  but  the  tendency  of  this  species  to  destroy  its  brothers  and  sisters  and  its  uneven 
rate  of  growth  soon  diminishes  these  numbers  and  restricts  reproduction.  While  the 
small-mouth  shows  a distinct  preference  for  rocky  rivers,  and  lakes  where  the  shore 
lines  are  rocky  and  drop  off  rather  abruptly  to  comparatively  deep  water,  the  large- 
mouth  is  at  home  in  slow  moving  streams  and  in  mud  bottom  shallows  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  where  there  is  rich  aquatic  vegetation.  Lily  pads  are  his  especial  favorite.  His 
food  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  small-mouth,  with  perhaps  a first  preference  for 
frogs.  A voracious  feeder  taking  surface  flies  and  lures  more  consistently  than  the 
small-mouth,  but  less  prone  to  jump  after  being  hooked  and  not  quite  as  hard  a fighter. 
Averages  somewhat  larger  than  the  small-mouth,  but  attains  about  the  same  maximum 
weight  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  names:  "green,”  "grass,”  "yellow,”  and  "Oswego”  bass. 
A very  adaptable  fish  that  can  survive  many  adverse  conditions  precluding  the  small- 
mouth’s  existence. 


SMALL-MOUTHED  BLACK  BASS 

(Micropterus  dolomieu) 

The  small-mouthed  black  bass  is  native  only  to  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  watersheds  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  being  found  originally  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  first 
known  shipment  of  bass  across  the  mountains  was  made  in  1853  on  completion  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  when  about  thirty  small-mouthed  bass  were  taken  from 
Wheeling  Creek,  W.  Va.,  and  placed  in  the  Potomac  River.  It  was  some  years  later 
when  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  received  their  first  bass.  His  food  consists 
largely  of  crayfish,  small  fishes,  hellgrammites  and  frogs,  but  even  small  watersnakes 
are  included  in  his  menu.  The  common  base  color  is  bronze  or  brassy,  and  where  over- 
markings  are  present,  they  consist  of  dark  vertical  bars.  While  there  are  many  points 
of  close  similarity  between  the  small  and  large-mouthed  bass,  they  can  be  positively 
identified  by  observing  the  backward  extension  of  the  jaw  with  reference  to  the  eye.  In 
the  former,  the  jaw  will  extend  only  to  an  imaginary  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  eye,  while  the  longer  jaw  of  the  latter  will  extend  entirely  back  of  the 
eye.  In  Pennsylvania  the  usual  spawning  time  is  the  month  of  June  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  from  6 to  14  days.  The  male  builds  the  nest  in  gravel,  cares  for  the  young, 
and  valiantly  fights  off  all  intruders.  The  eggs  cannot  be  taken  artificially  like  those  of 
trout,  but  the  parent  fish  must  spawn  in  their  own  natural  way,  and  then  the  young  are 
collected  as  they  are  hatched.  Their  cannibalistic  nature  and  preference  for  living  organ- 
isms for  food,  even  when  very  young,  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  raising  them  arti- 
ficially. Takes  flies  and  artificial  lures  and  fights  savagely  after  being  hooked,  commonly 
jumping  repeatedly  out  of  the  water.  Not  adapted  for  stocking  in  small  reservoirs  or 
ponds.  Attains  a maximum  weight  of  9 to  1 1 pounds,  but  specimens  of  over  five  pounds 
are  rare.  Other  names:  "red  eye,”  "bronze  back.” 


CALICO  BASS  AND  CRAPPIE 

(Pomoxis  sparoides) 


The  calico  bass  and  the  crappie  resemble  each  other  closely,  but  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  well-marked  species.  The  easiest  way  to  distinguish  them  is  by  means  of  the  dorsal 
spines,  the  crappie  having  5 or  6,  while  the  calico  bass  always  has  7 or  8.  The  different 
coloration,  particularly  of  the  anal  fin,  and  the  difference  in  the  anterior  profile  are  also 
constant  and  important  differential  characters.  Its  range  is  very  limited  to  a few  lakes 
and  ponds  throughout  the  state.  Native  originally  only  to  the  Great  Lakes  region.  In 
these  sections,  it  is  a favorite  among  the  young  anglers. 


ROCK  BASS 

( Ambloplites  ruprestris) 

A characteristic  marking  of  this  fish  is  the  red  eye,  hence  the  following  names  are 
commonly  applied  to  him — "the  red-eyed’’  or  "the  goggled -eyed.’’  With  this  identifi- 
cation, he  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  fishes  of  this  family.  He  is 
usually  found  in  the  same  waters  that  are  inhabited  by  the  small-mouthed  bass. 


YELLOW  PERCH 

( Perea  flavescens ) 

Years  ago  the  yellow  perch  inhabited  most  of  our  warm  water  streams,  but  now  is 
rarely  found  except  in  our  unpolluted  lakes,  dams  and  ponds.  The  yellow  perch  is  a 
very  prolific  spawner  and  furnishes  a great  quantity  of  food  for  other  game  fish.  He 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  younger  element  of  the  anglers.  Is  an  excellent  panfish  of 
high  quality. 

BLUEGILL  SUNFISH 

(Lepomis  pall  id  us  ) 

The  bluegill  is  the  aristocrat  and  the  largest  of  the  sunfishes.  He  strikes  readily  at 
artificial  fly.  Gamey  scrapper  and  prime  favorite  among  youthful  anglers.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  attains  a weight  of  a pound  or  more.  Has  a wide  range  in  the  streams, 
lakes  and  ponds  of  Pennsylvania. 


COMMON  SUNFISH  OR  PUMPKIN-SEED 

(Eupomotis  gibbosus) 

The  common  sunfish  or  pumpkin-seed  has  furnished  more  sport  for  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  anglers  than  perhaps  any  other  fish.  Its  range  includes  creeks,  rivers,  ponds 
and  lakes  throughout  the  state.  This  little  fish  is  found  in  most  of  the  unpolluted  waters 
in  the  state  not  inhabited  by  trout,  and  is  an  excellent  panfish.  The  sunfish  has  been 
rightly  called  the  beginner’s  favorite. 


PIKE-PERCH 

( Stizostedion  vitreum ) 

Pike-perch,  known  also  as  wall-eye  and  wall-eyed  pike,  are  found  in  many  of  our  larger 
streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  A member  of  the  perch  family,  not  the  pike,  he  has  two 
prominent  dorsal  fins  with  stiff  spines  and  canine  teeth.  His  distinguishing  character- 
istic is  the  large  glassy  eye,  from  which  he  gets  the  name,  wall-eye.  He  spawns  in  the 
early  spring  in  shallow  water  over  gravel  or  sand,  but  at  other  times  prefers  water  of 
good  depth.  He  is  largely  a nocturnal  feeder  and  his  food  consists  chiefly  of  other  fishes. 
While  not  a very  active  fighter  as  a game  fish,  his  flesh  is  prized  as  food,  and  in  Lake 
Erie  he  ranks  very  high  as  a commercial  food  fish.  Few  fishes  are  surrounded  by  such 
a confusion  of  incorrect  and  meaningless  local  names.  It  is  variously  called:  "yellow 
bass,”  "yellow  pickerel,”  "pike,”  "Susquehanna  salmon,”  "jack  salmon,”  and  "salmon”; 
yet  it  is  not  a bass,  nor  a pickerel,  nor  even  a true  pike,  and  it  is  certainly  not  even 
remotely  related  to  the  salmon  family,  to  which  the  trout  belong. 

CHAIN  PICKEREL 

( Esox  retie  ulatus) 

Originally  found  only  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  now  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lakes 
and  ponds  of  the  northeast,  where  it  is  highly  prized  as  a game  fish,  the  chain  pickerel, 
like  all  members  of  the  pike  family,  is  long  and  slim,  comparatively  round  in  body  and 
with  a duck-like  bill  or  snout.  The  color  is  generally  greenish  with  dark  chain-like 
overmarkings  on  the  sides.  The  cheeks  and  gill  covers  are  entirely  scaly.  He  is  savage 
and  carnivorous,  subsisting  almost  entirely  on  other  fish.  He  feeds  usually  along  the 
shallow  edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  preferring  weed  beds,  lily  pads,  or  sections  filled 
with  stumps  and  logs,  and  strikes  readily  at  flies  and  artificial  lures.  The  usual  size  is 
from  1 to  3 or  4 pounds,  but  specimens  of  from  8 to  10  pounds  are  occasionally  taken. 
Spawns  in  early  spring.  The  banded  or  American  pickerel  (Esox  americanus)  is  found 
in  some  small  warm  water  streams  in  central  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Its  form  and 
base  color  is  much  the  same  as  the  chain  pickerel,  but  the  overmarkings  consist  of  dark 
vertical  bars,  slightly  curved.  It  is  sometimes  locally  called  "grass  pike.”  It  is  of  little 
interest  to  anglers  as  it  seldom  exceeds  a foot  in  length. 

CHAUTAUQUA  MUSKELLUNGE 

( Esox  ohiensis) 

Occurring  in  a few  lakes  and  streams  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  muskellunge, 
often  termed  "tiger  of  the  fresh  water”  is  truly  "big  game”  for  our  Keystone  state 
anglers.  It  occasionally  attains  a length  exceeding  55  inches  and  a weight  well  over  50 
pounds.  A savage  battler,  the  muskellunge,  cousin  to  the  chain  pickerel,  will  test  the 
skill  of  any  fisherman.  His  characteristic  habits  are  those  similar  to  the  chain  pickerel, 
living  almost  entirely  on  other  types  of  fish.  Owing  to  the  large  size  he  attains,  he 
naturally  creates  a very  heavy  demand  on  the  available  food  fishes  of  the  waters  he 
inhabits.  We  have  not  shown  the  northern  pike  (Esox  lucius)  as  it  is  not  definitely 
known  to  occur  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  but  on  account  of  confusion  existing  elsewhere 
over  identification,  certain  characteristics  might  be  mentioned.  In  form  and  array  of 
teeth  it  is  fashioned  on  the  same  model  as  the  pickerel  and  muskellunge,  but  while  the 
overmarkings  of  these  two  are  always  darker  than  the  ground  color,  the  yellowish  bean- 
shaped spots  of  the  northern  pike  are  always  lighter  than  the  ground  color.  A further 
positive  means  of  identification  amongst  the  three  is  an  examination  of  the  scales  on 
the  cheeks  and  gill  covers.  The  pickerel  has  both  entirely  scaly;  the  pike  has  the  cheeks 
entirely  scaly,  but  only  the  upper  half  of  the  gill  covers;  the  muskellunge  has  scales 
only  on  the  upper  halves  of  both  cheeks  and  gill  covers,  the  lower  halves  of  both  being 
entirely  naked. 
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BULLHEAD  CATFISH 

( Ameiurus  nebulosus ) 

A number  of  different  kinds  of  catfish  are  found  in  Pennsylvania.  The  common  bull- 
head, that  grows  to  an  average  length  of  14  inches,  is  the  one  most  sought  after  by 
the  angler.  It  is  at  home  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  and  slow  moving  streams  of 
the  state.  It  is  outstanding  among  other  fish  of  the  state,  because  of  its  sharp  spines  on 
its  fins.  Another  outstanding  characteristic  is  its  long  whiskers  or  feelers,  similar  to  the 
whiskers  on  a cat,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  It  is  covered  with  a tough  skin 
and  is  entirely  without  scales.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  food  fishes,  it  is  sought 
after  by  a great  army  of  our  anglers,  who  enjoy  still  fishing. 

WHITE  SUCKER 

( Catostomus  commersonii ) 

The  sucker  is  a bottom  feeder.  Its  food  consists  largely  of  vegetable  matter  washed 
into  the  streams.  It  furnishes  sport  for  thousands  of  anglers  along  our  warmer  streams, 
and  in  food  value,  perhaps  outranks  many  of  the  more  eagerly  sought  after  game  fishes. 
The  sucker  was  formerly  found  in  abundance  in  practically  all  our  fresh  water  streams 
and  ponds.  Through  the  indiscriminate  taking  of  these  fish  from  their  spawning  beds 
by  the  use  of  nets  and  through  pollution  their  numbers  have  become  very  much  reduced. 
A program  of  re-stocking  our  waters  has  increased  their  numbers.  The  sucker  also  is  a 
source  of  great  food  supply  for  many  of  our  game  fishes.  The  sucker  furnishes  sport 
for  many  beginners,  and  also  for  a great  many  of  the  older  anglers  who  find  trout  and 
bass  fishing  too  strenuous. 

FALLFISH 

(Semotilus  coporalis) 

A graceful  silvery  fish,  loving  the  swift  riffles  and  eddies  of  many  of  our  warm  water 
streams,  the  fallfish,  largest  of  our  Pennsylvania  minnows,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  pop- 
ularity with  fishermen.  Rising  readily  to  fly  and  an  excellent  fighter,  swift  in  its  move- 
ments when  taken  on  light  tackle,  this  species  has  much  to  commend  it  from  an  angler’s 
viewpoint.  It  occasionally  attains  a length  of  18  inches.  In  recent  years,  it  has  shown 
a remarkable  comeback  after  a period  when  it  had  become  quite  rare. 

CARP 

( Cyprinus  carpio) 

This  fish  is  not  a native  to  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  introduced  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe  in  1877  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Fisheries.  The  carp  is 
a much  abused  and  misunderstood  fish.  He  is  a bottom  feeder.  His  food  consists  largely 
of  what  would  go  to  waste  if  he  were  not  present.  Plant  food  is  consumed  by  the  carp 
that  would  not  be  eaten  by  any  of  the  other  native  fishes.  It  grows  to  a very  large  size, 
sometimes  reaching  a weight  of  50  pounds.  They  spawn  and  the  young  become  a great 
source  of  supply  of  food  for  other  game  fish  that  inhabit  the  same  waters.  The  carp 
affords  an  abundance  of  recreation.  In  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania  he  is  much 
sought  after  by  a great  number  of  anglers,  both  for  sport  and  for  his  food  value.  The 
carp  is  possibly  the  most  misunderstood  fish,  and  less  is  known  about  his  qualities  than 
perhaps  any  other  fish.  Izaak  Walton  termed  the  carp  the  "Pearl  of  the  Rivers.” 


Painted  by  Fred  Everett,  1936.  © 


CARP 


Mr.  Fisherman,  It’s  Up  to  You! 

HE  kind  of  fishing  Pennsylvania  will  afford  in  the  future  depends  more  upon 
the  standard  of  sportsmanship  practiced  by  you  and  the  other  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  fishermen  of  the  state  than  on  anything  else.  True,  there 
are  other  factors  such  as  wide-spread  pollution  and  the  closing  of  many  of 
our  public  waters  by  private  interests,  but  if  these  were  all  eliminated,  we  would  still 
have  a responsibility  in  helping  to  solve  that  problem. 

When  boiled  down  to  fundamentals,  one  fact  stands  out.  We  have  such  a vast 
army  of  fishermen,  in  comparison  with  our  mileage  of  fishing  waters,  that  the  fishing 
resources  are  severely  overtaxed  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the  common  stand- 
ard of  fishing  success  is  measured  by  the  number  of  dead  fish  one  has  been  able  to  kill, 
rather  than  by  the  sport  to  be  derived. 

With  more  leisure  time  than  ever  before,  shorter  working  hours,  Saturday  holidays, 
and  the  fact  that  the  most  remote  sections  of  Pennsylvania  are  today  more  accessible 
to  the  fishermen  than  were  those  of  the  average  county  thirty  years  ago,  these  factors  all 
tend  to  put  a many  times  heavier  demand  on  our  streams  than  ever  before.  Fish  not 
only  require  clean  water  in  which  to  live,  but  food  and  cover  as  well,  and  the  carrying 
capacity  of  any  given  stream  or  lake  is  limited  by  these  factors.  Nature  is  very  bountiful 
in  supplying  these  factors,  when  given  an  opportunity,  but  it  is  up  to  you  to  assist  and 
help  Nature  in  every  possible  way  to  bring  about  the  results  most  desired.  Intelligent 
lake  and  stream  improvement  and  proper  management  will  increase  productivity  and 
the  carrying  capacities,  but  Nature  is  no  magician,  and  she  cannot  make  three  fish  grow 
where  there  are  only  accommodations  and  food  for  one,  nor  can  your  Fish  Commission 
perform  such  a miracle. 

The  stocking  of  millions  of  fingerlings  and  legal  fish  will  not  be  the  solution  either, 
unless  there  is  adequate  food  and  protection  for  them,  no  more  than  can  a farmer  ex- 
pect a herd  of  cattle  to  thrive  in  barren  pasture  lands;  nor  will  he  place  50  cattle  in  a 
meadow  where  there  is  food  for  only  25.  Few  of  the  sportsmen  stop  to  consider  the 
economic  problem  of  producing  fish.  If  the  whole  amount  of  the  $1.50  license  fee 
were  available  for  producing  fish,  this  amount  would  only  produce  or  purchase  at  a 
commercial  hatchery  about  one-half  day’s  present  limit  of  legal  trout  or  bass.  The  cost 
of  administration,  new  construction,  issuing  licenses  and  enforcement  work  must  come 
out  of  this  same  $1.50.  Selling  a greater  number  of  licenses  will  not  necessarily  help 
solve  the  problem,  but  will  help  to  make  it  more  acute,  nor  will  the  stocking  of  more 
fish  than  the  carrying  capacity  of  our  streams  benefit  in  the  least. 

When  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  and  are  willing  to  reckon  the  cost  of  our  fish- 
ing, including  tackle,  car  expenses,  and  all  that  goes  with  the  sport,  we  must  admit 
that  our  trout  and  bass  are  costing  us  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a pound.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  this  much  for  the  sport  of  catching  them,  but  we  would  flatly  refuse  to  buy  fish 
for  food  at  any  such  figure.  Is  it  not  rather  foolish  and  uneconomical  to  catch  and  kill 
for  food,  game  fish  that  are  worth  so  much  as  sport,  when  in  doing  so,  we  are  seriously 
depleting  the  very  foundations  of  that  sport,  especially  so,  when  we  can  buy  equally 
good  food  fish  in  many  of  our  markets  for  a few  cents  a pound  ? 

When  compared  with  the  hunter,  the  fisherman  can  get  all  the  enjoyment  there  is 
in  his  sport  without  injuring  the  same  in  any  respect.  He  can  have  all  the  thrills  of  the 
strike,  the  battle,  and  the  landing  of  the  fish,  even  to  photographing  his  prize,  and  then 
carefully  release  it,  so  that  the  possibility  for  future  sport  for  himself  and  brother 
anglers  will  still  be  there.  The  only  thing  he  sacrifices  or  may  miss  at  all  will  be  the 
insignificant  food  value  and  that  vainglorious  satisfaction  he  may  derive  from  the  dis- 
play of  a creel  of  dead  fish  to  his  friends,  as  proof  of  his  prowess,  and  this  insignificant 
loss  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  deeper  satisfaction  he  will  derive  from  the  know- 


ledge  that  he  has  done  what  gdod's^rtsriWiship  ajiji«s0u.nd  conservation  demand  must 
be  done  for  the  betterment  and-  perpetuation  o?  th&  oelight/^f  fpect  of  angling.  There 
is  no  place  in  our  present  day  fishing  picture,  either  for  ‘the'fiSh'hog,  who  fishes  for 
meat,  or  the  egotist,  who  kills  fish  for  the  shallow  glory  their  display  brings  to  him. 

Looking  back  to  the  period  that  the  "old  timers”  wish  to  talk  about,  when  our 
streams  were  full  of  fish,  it  is  seldom  recorded  that  few  were  the  fishermen  who  fre- 
quented those  streams,  and  the  very  light  demand  that  was  placed  on  them,  when  com- 
pared to  the  present,  with  well-beaten  paths  and  improved  highways  paralleling  our 
every  stream.  In  those  remote  days,  there  was  little  need  to  practice  conservation,  and 
the  taking  of  a full  creel  meant  little,  in  comparison  to  the  great  number  still  remaining 
in  the  waters. 

There  are  still  sections  today  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  taking  of  a reasonable  creel 
does  not  materially  affect  the  supply,  and  in  such  sections,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  taking  of  a reasonable  number  of  fish  for  food,  but  when  we  face  the  startling  fact 
that  there  is  less  than  100  feet  of  shoreline  on  our  still  remaining  clean  streams  for 
every  fisherman,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  such  a small  section  of  stream  to  furnish 
meat  for  the  fisherman’s  table,  and  the  true  conservationist  and  sportsman  will  regulate 
his  catch  and  kill  by  taking  into  consideration  his  fellow  sportsman,  and  the  number 
that  will  be  left,  after  he  has  taken  his. 

No  one  would  think  of  criticizing  the  man,  who,  perhaps  fishes  only  one  or  two 
days  during  the  season,  for  even  keeping  the  limit  the  law  allows  him,  but  every  true 
sportsman  should  severely  criticize  and  ostracize  from  the  sporting  fraternity  the  man, 
who  fishes  day  after  day  throughout  the  several  months  of  the  season,  and  makes  an 
earnest  effort  to  bring  home  the  limit  each  time.  The  fisherman,  who  strives  for  the 
limit,  and  has  that  only  in  view,  is  just  one  step  removed  from  the  man,  who  would 
exceed  the  limit,  if  he  felt  sure  he  would  not  be  detected.  The  fact  that  one  may  not 
eat  fish  himself,  and  boasts  that  he  gives  them  to  a friend,  does  not  excuse  him,  for  he 
is  giving  away,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  in  so 
doing,  is  ruining  the  sport  for  dozens  of  other  fishermen,  who  pay  for  the  sport,  and 
who,  rightfully,  should  be  privileged  to  enjoy  it.  This  type  of  human  vermin  who  boasts 
of  his  championship  in  killing  fish  is,  unfortunately,  present  in  every  fishing  com- 
munity, down  to  the  smallest  hamlet,  and  his  number  has  increased  alarmingly  during 
the  depression  years.  It  is  they  who  have  contributed  in  a major  way  to  the  overfished 
condition  of  our  waters,  multiplying  the  man  days  of  fishing,  without  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  number  of  individual  fishermen,  or  the  revenue  from  licenses.  In  effect, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  reducing  the  cost  of  each  license,  but  multiplying  the 
number  of  sales  proportionally. 

Drastically  shortening  the  season,  as  has  been  done  in  hunting,  might  help  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  fortunately  this  is  not  necessary,  if  the  fisherman  will  recognize  his 
responsibility  as  a sportsman  and  conduct  himself  accordingly.  Is  the  environment  in 
the  crowded  grandstands  at  our  ball  parks,  the  dusty  hot  bleachers  at  the  race  tracks, 
the  smoke-filled  galleries  at  our  prizefights,  or  even  the  greens  on  the  golf  course  any 
more  inviting  to  the  sportsman  than  the  environment  furnished  by  Nature  out  on  our 
beautiful  streams  ? Is  the  companionship  one  is  thrown  into  on  these  occasions  any  more 
desirable  under  these  crowded  conditions  than  your  carefully  selected  fishing  compan- 
ion whom  you  choose  from  among  your  closest  friends?  Yet  the  followers  of  the  above 
mentioned  sports  pay  many  times  more  for  this  privilege  than  do  the  fishermen  for 
their  sport,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  brings  home  with  him  a Jack  Dempsey  knockout,  a 
Babe  Ruth  home  run,  or  a Bobby  Jones  golf  score  to  be  cooked  for  breakfast  or  given 
to  a friend,  or  to  be  photographed  as  physical  evidence  of  their  prowess.  Can  we  not 
take  a lesson  from  other  sportsmen  and  use  the  same  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
our  sport  rather  than  as  many  of  us  now  do  by  the  number  of  fish  we  have  been  able  to 
catch  and  kill?  Mr.  Fisherman,  the  mandate  is  clear  and  the  proposition  is  up  to  you. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  CATCH  MORE  FISH,  YOU  MUST  KILL  LESS. 
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